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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, seventy-five cents each, within the United 
States, eighty-seven cents each in Canada or 
Latin America. 


Postage free to any part 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 


desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned uniess accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Publica- 
tion office, 48 Central Street, Norwood, Massachu- 
setts; editorial office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. Entered as Second-class matter, 
June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, 
Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Accept- 
ance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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The Ones We Cannot Reach 


IT has often been said that the people who go to church 
regularly on Sunday are really not the ones the clergyman is trying 
to reach and, undoubtedly, a great many splendid sermons have 
been wasted on saints. 


There are at least three classes of persons our magazine cannot 
reach. 


First, there are those who think it is written exclusively for 
children. Second, those who are afraid they may see in it some 
story of cruelty that will offend their sensitive natures. And then, 
there is a third group who cannot understand how there can be 
anything worth while in a publication having to do with the 
protection of animals from cruelty and the training of hundreds 
of thousands of children in the principles of Humane Education. 


It is not the animal, sacred as are our obligations to treat him 
fairly, that most concerns humane societies. It is the human 
animal, above all, that we are working for in the final analysis. 
If adults and children can learn to understand and appreciate 
man’s obligation to animals and our dependence upon them, and 
to treat them fairly and kindly, no one need worry about such 
adults and children becoming cruel to their fellow human beings. 
Of course, the animals benefit. But humanity, even more. 


As Dr. Rowley has said so often: “It is out of the heart that 
the issues of life come forth.” 


Their Majesties the King and Queen of England with their dog, "Crackers." 


Royal 


ERHAPS in no country in the world 

are animals so highly thought of as 
in England. Pets are everywhere abun- 
dant and are generally treated with the 
utmost of consideration. Working ani- 
mals receive considerate care with the 
full realization of what the civilized 
world owes to these creatures in faith- 
fulness and toil. 

At no time in the history of man was 
so much thought given to anima! welfare 
as during the second World War. This 
was especially so in England where every 
animal protective society did yeoman 
service in preventing injury and death 
to Britain’s animals. It was then fully 
realized that not only were food and 
work animals necessary to the human 
welfare, but that the morale of the people 
was dependent, in a large part, on the 
continued existence of their pets. 


+ 


Knowing all this, it was with a great 
deal of pleasure that we recently received 
this picture of their Majesties the King 
and Queen of England with their dog, 
“Crackers.” They are, despite their high 
rank, but typical of the citizens of their 
country, taking pride in the devotion of 
some animal. 

With the photograph came a letter 
from Arthur W. Moss, Chief Secretary 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

“It affords me great pleasure to send 
you herewith a print of the picture show- 
ing their Majesties the King and Queen 
with “Crackers.” Please accept this 
small gesture as a mark of our gratitude 
for the help and sympathy we have al- 
ways received from the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


(NTO the hands of the teachers of the 
public schools of America is com- 
mitted, as into those of no others, the 
noble task of training a generation 
moulded by the principles of the “Com- 
ing Education.” If the recognition of 
the sacred rights of the animal world is 
clear in the soul of the teacher, if in his 
or her vision of the things that constitute 
personal character at its best are these 
fine and generous impulses of kindness, 
mercy, thoughtfulness for all that lives 
with the capacity for pain or pleasure, the 
children daily feeling the power of such 
a teacher’s life will be fashioned into the 

same image. 

—Dr. Francis H. Rowley 


T is said of Sir Walter Scott, when his 
dog “Camp” died, that he declined to 
go out to dinner on the ground that he 
had just lost a dear friend. It is when 
the dog gets old and dim-sighted, and 
follows its master and mistress about like 
their shadow, that we first begin to feel 
how close is the relation between the dog 
and the man. 


AN is the god of the dog; he knows 
no other; he can understand no 
other. And see how he worships him, 
with what reverence he crouches at his 
feet, with what love he fawns upon him, 
with what dependence he looks up to him, 
with what cheerful alacrity he obeys him, 
his whole soul is wrapt up in his god, all 
the powers and faculties of his nature are 
devoted to his service, and these powers 
and faculties are ennobled by the inter- 
course. 

Divines tell us that it just ought to be 
so with the Christian—but the dog puts 
the Christian to shame. 

—Ken-L-Bits 


APPINESS in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild goose chase and is never attained. 


—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
& 


F there is righteousness in the heart 
there will be beauty in the character. 

If there be beauty in the character, there 
will be harmony in the home. If there is 
harmony in the home, there will be order 
in the nation. When there is order in the 
nation, there will be peace in the world. 


—Chinese Proverb 
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Turn about is fair play. “Bambi'' minds the kittens while Nasty" rests awhile, keeping 


watch, however, to see that nothing goes wrong. 


Its Life 


By CHARLES E. SWINEHART 


IS name is “Bambi,” and there was 
a time when he was the complete 
ruler of his household with no responsi- 
bilities whatsoever. To be sure, he had 
to allow his adoring family to feed him 
choice tidbits and he did like to have 
them pat his head. And, of course, he 
allowed them to praise him and tell him 
what a wonderful dog he was; he even, 
once in a while, accepted a scolding when 
he had done something a little naughty. 
But all in all, the world was his—he could 
come and go whenever he liked—that is, 
if he didn’t stay away too long. 

Then it happened—about a year ago 
there came a radical change. A stray 
kitten wandered into the yard one day 
and, in spite of Bambi’s protests, the 
family took a liking to her and she con- 
descended to accept their welcome. 

For no apparent good reason, the kit- 
ten became known as “Nasty” and was 
soon a permanent fixture in the house- 
hold. Even Bambi had to admit that 
she was pretty as brunettes go. She was 
all black except for a white vest, white 
— and white mittens on all four 
eet. 

In the course of time Nasty and Bambi 
became better acquainted and they played 
and frolicked about the house in perfect 
friendship. Bambi soon found that no 
matter how rough he played, Nasty would 
take it in stride. However, she would 
put up with just so much and then he 
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found out just where to stop. He came 
to notice, too, much to his disgust, that 
Nasty was receiving some of the atten- 
tion to which he had been accustomed. 
To overcome this he went through all 
sorts of antics and actually he had to 
act pretty foolish at times in order to 
regain the spotlight. 

Then, one day, Nasty was missing and 
she didn’t return for several days. Bambi 
was almost happy—well, in a way, but 
he did seem to miss her more than he 
would ever have imagined he could. And 
then, when she returned, she wasn’t the 
same old Nasty, at all. She didn’t want 
to play when Bambi did and she just lay 
around all day. Before long, Bambi 
found out why. 

On “K” for Kitten-Day, two squirming 
creatures arrived and caused so much 
commotion that Bambi became worried, 
for no one paid the least bit of attention 
to him. It was really a tough situation 
and it took some maneuvering on his 
part, but he eventually came up with a 
plan to get himself noticed and regain 
his old position at the head of the house. 

Nasty, it seems, still preferred a free 
and unhampered life and she was away 
from the basket for long periods of time. 
This gave Bambi a chance to look the 
kittens over carefully. He even got into 
the basket with them and they snuggled 
up to him to keep warm. They did seem 
to appreciate him. However, the moment 


They soon became better acquainted. 


Nasty came back, they would start to cry. 
Bambi would leave then, because if there 
was one thing he couldn’t stand it was 
crying babies. However, in time he and 
Nasty came to a working agreement and 
Bambi would take a regular turn at 
minding the kittens. 

Then, one day, the girls of the house- 
hold took the kittens up to their room 
on the next floor. Bambi seemed to sense 
that this was wrong. So, when no one 
was looking, he took them back and put 
them in the basket where they belonged. 

This, as it happened, turned out to be a 
brilliant stroke of genius. For many 
nights after that, he became an actor, 
performing before the camera, and re- 
capturing his place as the center of at- 
traction. And to a dog of Bambi’s 
nature this was, indeed, balm to a some- 
what jealous soul. 

Now, unfortunately, the kittens are 
growing up and are getting so lively that 
Bambi is unable to keep up with them. 
And last, but far from least, they are 
receiving most of the attention. Bambi’s 
nose is out of joint, but he is philosoph- 
ical about it. Life is like that, at times. 
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“The 
GOLDEN 
PLOVER 


performs a non- 


stop flight of 
2400 miles from 


Nova Scotia to 
South America. 


Horses, Horses, Horses! 


By SOPHIE MILLER 


OE ADIN, the local milkman, fondly speaks of “Skate,” 
the horse who knew the route better than any of his boys. 
“I could make better time with Skate than with my truck. 
Yes, sir! Two boys and myself couldn’t make the time I used 
to just with Skate. I’d go through the alley to get to the back 
doors, and there would be Skate on the other street waiting at 
my next customer’s door. I’d like to see a 1948 milk truck 
do that. Everybody knew Skate and she knew everybody. She 
had her favorite drinking fountain and would take water no- 
where else. I never needed to lead her. She knew her way 
everywhere. I’d just walk alongside the wagon. She knew 
my last customer too. Sometimes I’d want to waste a minute to 
talk to someone, but not with Skate around. She’d give me a 
long look, and put her head down and trot right off to her barn. 
She knew when her day was over. She was strictly a union 
horse. She took to the morning route with more enthusiasm 
than I did, no matter what the weather. She was a real pal. 
I sure do miss Skate.” 
* * * 


“Another horse I had was once owned by Fire Chief Murphy, 
of Kingston, New York. This horse was strictly a fire horse. 
No doubt it was a terrible letdown when she was sold for a 
milk route. Everytime she heard fire bells she’d take off, milk 
bottles and all. One time I was parked in front of a grocery 
store across the street from a fire station. Suddenly the fire 
bell rang, and the fire horses dashed out of the station. My 
horse paced right along with them. She sure did churn up 
those milk bottles. Even at night, when the fire bells would 
ring, I could hear her neighing and hoofing the side of the 
barn to be let out. I guess once a fire horse, always a fireman’s 
horse.” Joe concluded with, “I think horses are like people, 
they like to be useful, and have a distinct liking for certain 
kinds of jobs. A pride in their work.” 
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“Penney’s” Worth 


By C. G. REID 


ENNEY,” a cocker spaniel belonging to Dale E. Wilson, of 

Bremerton, Washington, proved herself a loyal little 
heroine by sticking close to her master’s side during a five-day 
ordeal in an abandoned well, finally saving his life by leading 
a woman friend to the scene of the accident. 

Wilson, twenty-eight, was walking about a half a mile from 
his home when he fell into the abandoned well, which was 
twelve feet deep and contained about six inches of water. 

Penney, worried about her master’s plight, hovered at the 
lip of the well for five days. She made infrequent excursions 
away from the well in search of help. On the fifth day she 
found a young lady standing on the front porch of her master’s 
house. Although hungry and tired, Penney somehow knew 
that her master was also hungry and worn out from exhaus- 
tion. She told the young lady—in her own voiceless, pleading 
manner—that something had happened which needed instant 
attention. Then she set out toward the well, the girl following 
close behind. 

The young woman, who had come to learn why Wilson 
failed to keep a date with her, obtained a ladder and liberated 
the imprisoned man, who was immediately hospitalized. 

Penney was very humble, shy and thankful. And, as for 
Penney’s master—well, there isn’t very much that his faithful 
pet can’t have these days, at least as far as he is concerned. 


MIKE & M ASLE by andrew 1. Peterson and Tom Farley 


“It must be one of those soap operas!” 
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COULDN’T have been more than four or five years old, 

and yet I remember distinctly the circumstances which led 
to my acquisition of “Ropa,” the little German-made doll with 
the brown eyes and the kid body. She was not nearly as large 
or as pretty as some of the other dolls in my collection, but 
from the moment I laid eyes on her, she was my favorite. 
Perhaps her story had something to do with it. Somehow, I 
always felt sorry for Ropa. 

We were on the train, Mother and I, traveling from our 
home in Pennsylvania to my grandparents’ farm in Kansas. 
Somewhere in the midwest, a woman of foreign appearance 
got on the train. She walked from one end of the coach to the 
other and finding no seat, turned and looked back in a weary, 
dazed sort of way. It was then that Mother took me on her 
lap and motioned the woman to share her seat. 

The woman thanked her and in broken English began her 
story. She, her husband and little girl had left Germany 
several months before, she said, hoping the change of climate 
would benefit the child, who had never been in good health. 
bur t e voveh ecross’ng hed been too for the little girl 
and she had died at sea. The father followed her a short time 
later, leaving the woman alone in a strange land. 

Mother did all she could to lighten the woman’s trip and 
when our traveling companion was leaving, she took from her 
suitcase the doll which she called “Ropa.” There were tears 
in her eyes as she handed it to me. 

“It belonged to mine leetle Anna,” she said. “It iss a very 
fine doll. See, she has a real kid body and eyes that go to sleep.” 

As I grew older, I gave away my dolls one by one—all but 
Ropa, who was tucked away in the old trunk reserved for 
keepsakes. 

For years, she lay there forgotten. Then one day, not so 
long ago, while looking for something else, I rediscovered her. 
With a twinge of conscience, I picked her up. Time and moths 
had robbed her of flaxen curls and eyelashes; the excelsior 
stuffing sprouted from arms and legs where the leather had 
been eaten away. 

“What a shame to leave you here to fall apart when Jeanie, 
my little niece. would enjoy you so much,” I thought. 

Painstakingly, I removed the damaged legs and arms and 
replaced them with linen ones of my own manufacture. 

While I worked, ‘“‘Mr. Blue” kept his big, round eyes glued 
on Ropa. I don’t know whether it was the doll or the operation 
that fascinated him more, but he acted as though he expected 
Ropa to come to life any moment. 

When I’d finished the job of restoration, I handed him the 
doll to examine. “Buddy Bearskin,” the cocker, wanted to 
look, too, but Mr. Blue warned him with bared teeth to keep his 
distance. 

Ordinarily, I have only to command Mr. Blue to drop what- 
ever he is carrying and he obeys instantly. But with Ropa 
it was a different matter. 

After exhausting my patience and all known means of 
persuasion, I ultimately got the doll away from him by 
threatening to hold his nose—a form of discipline which he 
finds most distasteful. 

Ropa, glamorized by a new wig, shoes, stockings and fresh 
costume was ready for the moment of presentation. I chose 
Jeanie’s birthday as the time for this event and our living 
room, where a party was in progress, as the place. 

We were seated on the floor—four youngsters facing me, 
Mr. Blue at my right and Buddy Bearskin at my left. In my 
lap lay the box in which Ropa reposed. Mr. Blue edged closer. 
I could feel every muscle in his body tremble as he leaned 
against me. 

With a flourish, I handed Jeanie the box. With a bound, 
Mr. Blue was at her side, his eyes dark with anticipation. 

Excitedly, Jeanie opened the box. I waited hopefully for 
her cry of pleasure, but if such a demonstration had been 
forthcoming, it was drowned by her shrill scream as Mr. Blue 
bowled her over in his eagerness to get possession of the doll. 

That he had no intention of giving Ropa to Jeanie or to 
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Blue’s 


Doll 


by Ina Louez Morris 


Mr. Blue guards Ropa jealously. 


anybody else, was evidenced by the look in his eyes. Round 
and round the room we pursued him. To my harsh command 
of “Drop it!” he paid not the slightest attention. 

Into the bedroom he went and while it took considerable 
grunting and wiggling, he managed to find sanctuary under 
the bed. 

Down on my knees I went and although I wheedled and 
cajoled and threatened, Mr. Blue refused to come out. It was 
only after I had started the car and invited him for a ride, 
that he left his refuge. 

I threw up my hands in horror when I saw what he had 
done to Ropa during the brief period he had held her captive 
under the bed. Her beautiful wig was gone—so were the 
patent leather shoes that had cost me a pretty penny. Her face 
was grimy and her dress hung damp and limp. 

Destruction such as this I could expect from Buddy Bear- 
skin, but not from Mr. Blue. Never had he destroyed any- 
thing before. I took the doll away from him after the usual 
nose-holding threat and examined it more closely. Except for 
the loss of hair and shoes, Ropa was otherwise undamaged. 

“Never mind,” I told Jeanie, who was eyeing me with a cold 
look, I’ll get another wig and shoes. She’ll look just as good 
as new...” 

“No,” Jeanie said, “Let Mr. Blue have her. I don’t like her 
a bit. She’s too old fashioned and I think she looks awfully 
stupid out of her eyes.” 

“Mr. Blue doesn’t seem to think so,” I told her with equal 
coldness. 

So Ropa is still with us. She’s not much to look at any more 
but Mr. Blue adores her. He takes her everywhere he goes. 
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“Barney” 


ARNEY” was a fine specimen of 

horse flesh and a beautiful creature 
and although he was a western pony and 
liked to play, there wasn’t a mean hair 
in his glossy coat. 

Dad was the smithy in a small western 
town and shod Barney the first time and 
while he put on quite a show and was 
panicky at the flying sparks from the 
forge, Dad won his confidence by strok- 
ing his velvet nose and talking kindly to 
him and got his first set of shoes on 
without breaking his glorious spirit. Dad 
admired him so much that when his 
owner came for him he made a deal and 
came leading Barney home for me to ride 
the three miles I had been walking to 
school. He wasn’t broken to the saddle 
but Dad soon had him standing quietly 
for his mount. 

Barney had one phobia. He shied at 
every dog he saw. One day we were 
cantering along a shady trail when a 
bulldog ran out of a farm yard and 
nipped at his heels but this time Barney 
didn’t shy. Like a flash he wheeled and 
bucked stiff legged and made a beeline 
for the dog and I had all I could do to 
sit my saddle. I pulled him back almost 
on his haunches but to no avail. He was 
determined to run that dog down and in 
spite of all I could do, he did just that 
and with a flourish. 

The dog put his tail between his legs 
and ran for a high straw pile and never 
stopped till he had scrambled to the ut- 
most top and we were halfway up our- 
selves. Thén with a triumphant neigh 
and a shake of his head Barney backed 
down as daintily as a debutante and was 
putty in my hands all the way home. He 
never shied at dogs after that. 

One night after school I rode Barney 
uptown for some bread for supper. I got 
the bread and somehow in mounting I 
slipped and fell (face upward) with my 
head directly between Barney’s hind feet. 
I knew if I crawled out it might startle 
him and I might be seriously injured, so 
{ lay quiet and said “Steady, Barney, 
steady,” and he swung his head and saw 
my plight. A little tremor of indecision 
shook him and then (Oh, so carefully), 
he raised one hind foot high and wide 
and I saw his glistening shoe poised over 
my head momentarily; then he set it 
down a safe distance away. Then did 
the same with the other foot and I crept 
to safety. Never had I known an animal 
with such intelligence and although I 
had always loved him, Barney sealed the 
bond between us forever that day. 

We kept him many years after he was 
unfit for travel. Dad turned him out in 
the pasture-lot to rest out his days and 
one night he didn’t come up to drink and 
we found him dead among the clover 
blooms. 

I have had several horses since then 
but I never found a truer pal than 
Barney. —Norabelle Elliott 
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Long Distance Travelers 


By JEWELL CASEY 


OGS and their uncanny deeds have 
always been considered good read- 
ing—or so it seems by the many items 
concerning dogs that appear in our news- 
papers. 

The stories of dogs finding their way 
over unfamiliar country is always espe- 
cially appealing. There seems no way 
of explaining how they do it, but dogs 
can find their way around. 

Some dogs have supposedly returned 
home a distance of 3,000 miles, and 
traveling a distance of two or three hun- 
dred miles back to an old home is not at 
all unusual. 


A few years ago a collie is said to have 
gone alone from the West Coast to a 
farm just out of St. Louis, which had 
been home to her for several years before 
being taken away. 


“Dot,” a twelve-year-old Llewellin set- 
ter, returned to her home in San Antonio, 
Texas, almost nine months after being 
lost 150 miles away. And even though 
she had never been to town except when 
in a car, Dot had to come right through 
town in order to reach her home. 


This is a story of a dog faithful to its 
task. A dog lover residing in a mid- 
western town taught his dog many tricks, 
including bringing in the paper each 
evening. The dog not only faithfully did 
this chore, but seemingly enjoyed it. He 
would take his place about the time the 
paper boy was due each evening, and as 
soon as the paper came, would take it 
to his master. 

One day the dog disappeared, Search 


as he did, the distressed owner never 
found a trace of the dog. After several 
weeks passed, all hope of finding the 
dog had been despaired of, when suddenly 
he returned. Tired, his coat badly soiled, 
and footsore, the dog appeared at the 
door with a rumpled newspaper in his 
mouth. The paper, dated ten weeks previ- 
ous, was from a city many miles away 
from the dog’s home. It was evident that 
the dog had been stolen and taken to that 
city where he escaped and seeing a news- 
paper on a porch had picked it up and 
started for home to deliver it to his wait- 
ing master. 

A cafe owner in Indianapolis owned a 
dog of which he was very fond. To his 
dismay the dog disappeared and just 
about this time the man moved five miles 
across town. One year later the missing 
dog appeared at the new location and 
scratched at the door for admission. 

Arriving home with its feet sore, and 
coat badly soiled was the condition of 
“Whiskers,” a dog belonging to a lady in 
Long Island, New York. The dog had 
been given away two years previous be- 
cause it was unfriendly with children, 
and its owner feared to keep it since she 
had a small daughter. However, upon 
his return Whiskers displayed great love 
and loyalty for the small child. 

Perhaps “Billy Boy,” pet bulldog, 
owned by a Louisville, Kentucky, man 
holds the record for returning home after 
the longest absence. Seven years after 
the bulldog vanished from home he re- 
turned and expressed great joy upon 
seeing his master again. 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


A Transparent Fellow 


They call this fish the window-pane; 
He’s rather*hard to see; 

He swims along as unconcerned 
As any fish could be. 


He can’t be very tricky, for, 
You'd find out, if you knew him, 
No matter what he tries to do, 
You can always see right through him! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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DON'T DISTURB 


BEAUTY 
OF LINE 
AND FORM 


oo are the most fascinating of subjects for sculp- 

ture, in the opinion of sculptress Florence Foss, 
because of their beauty of line and form, their varied 
poses and changing moods. They lend themselves to 
creative composition both for single figures and for 
groups. 

The individuality of ‘‘Kit,” one of Miss Foss’ fa- 
vorite models and pets, is reflected in several works of 
art. ‘This seven-year-old white angora accompanies 
her mistress everywhere and last season spent many 
happy days on Cape Cod. Kit seems to enjoy travel 
by automobile and has become accustomed to wearing 
a leash whenever she is taken out for a stroll. 

Another model is ‘‘Rudie,” a gray short-haired cat. 
He posed for “Challenge,” and “‘Duggie,” his brother, 
is shown in a number of the accompanying cat sculp- 
tures. Both cats are long and agile and expressive in 
their movements. 

In answer to the question, ‘““How do you get your 
cat to pose for you?” Miss Foss replies that actually 
a cat will not pose. Quick pencil or clay sketches, 
memory, and a knowledge of animal anatomy are her 
tools for creative work. 

That she is a versatile artist is shown by the fact 
that Miss Foss has adapted her compositions to many 
different materials, such as bronze, aluminum, pewter, 
cast stone, carved stone, plaster and ceramics. Em- 
phasis may be on flowing lines, as in ‘The Challenge,” 
or large, simple forms as in ‘‘Don’t Disturb.” 

The sculptress says that her studies of cats have been 
her special and private fun during the past ten years, 
and that they have no relation to her teaching of sculp- 
ture. She, like the hundreds who have admired her 
cat studies, has a special fondness for this member of 
the feline family. She portrays the cat in its many moods. 

A member of our Springfield Branch, Miss Foss is 
just retired as professor and chairman in the Depart- 
ment of Art at Mount Holyoke College and now will 


have more time for sculpture of her favorite subject 
—the cat. 
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HIS MAJESTY 


THE CHALLENGE 


4 RECLINING CAT 


LITTLE GIRL AND CAT 
CONQUEST 
| 


Workshop group meeting poses for a picture following a discussion period led by 
Miss Maloney. Standing before the fireplace are Albert A. Pollard, Miss Mary ©. 
Maloney and Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee. 


AS many of our friends will recall 
Oglethorpe University of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is the first school of higher 
learning to ally itself with the aims and 
purposes of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society. To honor Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, pioneer and Dean of the Humane 
Movement, Oglethorpe established the 
“Rowley Chair of the Humanities” to 
foster interest and activity in the field 
of humane education in an ever-widening 
area. 

The traditional duty of education is to 
develop character, as well as a training 
period for vocational competence. Too 
often this duty is delegated, especially in 
our colleges, to certain individuals, such 
as a chaplain or student advisor. For the 
past few years Oglethorpe has fashioned 
its curriculum and chosen its faculty so 
that its teaching should represent and 
contribute to the student’s growing con- 
sciousness of his obligations toward hu- 
manity. The Oglethorpe plan embodies 
an experience in the growth of the stu- 
dent with special emphasis on character 
development, attitudes of social sensitiv- 
ity and respect and feeling for all living 
things. When all colleges dedicate their 
teaching based on this changed emphasis, 
men and women will see in their daily 
living a fixed purpose to help improve the 
social and economic relationships in this 
interdependent world. 

Oglethorpe is also concerned and in- 
terested in our educational program in 
the elementary schools. This summer it 
has conducted an education workshop 
based on problems pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the child in the community 
school. At the suggestion of Mr. Albert 


A. Pollard, Director of Humane Educa- 
tion of our Society, Miss Mary Maloney, 
who received her master’s degree with a 
thesis on humane education, was invited 
to Oglethorpe to serve on the faculty of 
the workshop. Miss Maloney, a teacher 
in the Farragut School of Boston, with 
her long experience in integrating hu- 
mane teaching with subjects of the cur- 
riculum, was enthusiastically received by 
nearly one hundred teachers from At- 
lanta and rural sections of Georgia. 
Teachers and administrators were 
present from every child level; kinder- 
garten, primary, elementary and high 
school. In smaller discussion groups (35 
participants) Miss Maloney drew from 
her wide experience to help teachers 
meet the practical classroom issues and 
problems that arise in the area of 
Georgia. Potentialities and possibilities 
of humane education as an integral part 
of the total educational program was all 
inclusive. In a series of lectures before 
the entire assembly followed by discus- 
sion periods, Miss Maloney awakened the 
interest of all and stimulated particularly 
those teachers who subscribed to the 
program, but wanted to learn the “know 
how” of guiding their pupils in the ways 
of kindness. Her chief objective was the 
presentation of a “functional program of 
humane education in child development.” 
She pointed out how important are class- 
room activities, based on the development 
of the whole child through organization 
of instruction. Every child, she said, 
may become a contributory factor in the 
life and activity of the class if there is a 
common interest such as animals, pets, 
or something in the world of nature. The 
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wise teacher can easily direct the child’s 
natural interest to at least three objec- 
tives: 

1. To create a desire to share experi- 
ence about pets. 

2. To further the knowledge about 
birds, animals and insects. 

3. To develop habits of kindness to 
all living creatures. 

In order to promote these objectives, 
Miss Maloney told of her personal experi- 
ence in her own classes where children 
make picture charts of animals mentioned 
in poems, literature and music and print 
the names on each providing an initial 
vocabulary. Simple stories recorded on 
the blackboard about pets serve not only 
for practice in reading but for the needs 
of the animal. Field trips and the setting 
up of an aquarium by the children en- 
riched their experience by doing and 
observing and aroused further interest 
for the study of birds, animals and in- 
sects. The child learns to recognize, to 
name, and to know the sound of various 
animals. Then gradually an appreciation 
develops about their care and protection, 
and man’s dependence upon them. 

Teachers in the workshop showed a 
keen interest in the development and dis- 
cussion of the following activities: 

1. Curricula — its analysis from the 
standpoint of humane education possi- 
bilities. 

2. Practical Classroom Units of Learn- 
ing—with the introduction into school 
of pets, birds, and aquaria. 
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3. Consideration and Appraisal of 
Poetry in the Field of Humane Educa- 
tion. 

4. Community Resources—the value 
of field trips. 

5. Materials — Books — Current 
Events — Visual Aids. 

Miss Maloney recommended an exten- 
sive bibliography which was typed and 
distributed to members of the workshop. 
In her own inimitable way she read selec- 
tions of poetry from anthologies, and 
original verse and stories by children. 
She also stressed the power of visual aid 
from the standpoint of interest and at- 
tention and recommended for small chil- 
dren film strips of the following titles, 
“Chicken Little,’ “The Boy and His 
Goats,” “The Dog and the Cat,” “The 
Little Red Hen.” These children’s stories 
are done in rich full color work by lead- 
ing illustrators, and the accompanying 
story text on each frame is suited to 
the reading ability of primary groups. 
For the older groups she recommended 
“Out of the Heart,” “Adventures of 
Bunny Rabbit,” “Grey Squirrel,” “The 
Three Little Bruins,” moving pictures 
with sound. 

A warm friendly contact between these 
southern teachers and Miss Maloney was 
evident at all times. Group discussions 
and informal talks carried over into the 
rooms of the dormitory, so eager was 
their desire for further knowledge. 

The prevailing feeling toward the pro- 
gram in Humane Education at the Edu- 


Summer school faculty. (Back row, left to right) Miss O'Callahan, Charles M. MacCon- 
nell, Dr. T. K. Peters, Don West, Miss Mary G. Maloney. (Front row, left to right) 
Dr. J. J. B. Brooks, Dr. George Seward, Dr. Philip Weltner, Albert A. Pollard. 


cation Workshop of Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity, Georgia, may be gleaned from the 
following statements: 

“Miss Maloney’s excellent contribution 
was made in the field of Humane Educa- 
tion viewed as a factor in child develop- 
ment. Her long experience, her wealth 
of materials, and her willingness to give 
unstintedly of herself proved a helpful 
addition to the over-all contribution of 
the Workshop.” 

(Signed) J. J. Brooks, Director 
Oglethorpe University Summer Session 

From “Shoptalk”—Workshop Bulletin 
—published by the Education Workshop 
of Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 
(Evaluation of class groups by two 
teachers) 


And here is another letter written by 
a member of the discussion group in 
praise of Miss Maloney’s teaching. 

“After hearing Miss Maloney in the 
Assembly Hour we are all very anxious 
to learn more about Humane Education. 
In her first group meeting she gave us 
many practical suggestions that will help 
us create a new point of view to be ap- 
plied in our classroom work, fulfilling the 
major objective of all progressive educa- 
tion—which is the development of the 
whole child, physically, mentally and 
morally. 

“We are in agreement with Miss Ma- 
loney that Humane Education may be 
made an integral part of the curriculum 
through a program of story, poetry, and 
practical classroom units. Her sugges- 
tive outline in the planning of a unit in 
Humane Education that is adaptable to 
the pupils will be very valuable to all 
classroom teachers. Miss Maloney’s 


varied experiences create interest, and 
her charming personality is inspiring to 
everyone.” 
(Written by) Clarice Cook, 
Franklin, Georgia. 


Lila Hardy, 
Sharpsburg, Georgia. 


Mr. Pollard at the last session was the 
speaker at the general assembly. He 
praised the workshop setup with its flex- 
ible organization ‘as best adapted for at- 
tacking the problems of education and 
everyday living. He discussed and ap- 
proved the changes in education, em- 
phasizing character development, human 
understanding, and citizenship, and 
praised Oglethorpe for its splendid con- 
tribution in pointing the way. 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, our field 
representative in the schools of Georgia, 
had charge of a large exhibit of literature 
and posters. She has a charming and 
friendly manner with a wide circle of 
friends and did much to add to the suc- 
cess of the workshop. 

From letters and comments since re- 
ceived we have reason to believe, and to 
be encouraged, that many children for 
the first time will, under the guidance of 
these teachers at the workshop, learn to 
develop kindness, and justice, in their 
relationships with animal life, their fam- 
ilies and friends. Our only wish is that 
thousands of other teachers could share a 
similar experience, so that young chil- 
dren everywhere may have guidance and 
care to offset much of life that can be 
ignorant, dangerous and cruel. As some- 
one has said, “What the first years teach, 
the last years practice.” 


ne Education 


Wild Animals Are Smart 


By C. ED BELSCHNER 


ERE at our cabin in the Rockies we 
had a pet doe—until she ran off 
with a handsome buck. 

One day my son placed a salt block out 
in the yard and started calling her. From 
a window I could see the doe cautiously 
moving up from down canyon, keeping 
well hidden by clumps of spruces and big 
boulders. It was plain she was prac- 
ticing her inborn wisdom of hide and 
seek and having fun at the same time. 

As son started moving around the 
cabin calling and looking, the deer 
slipped in unnoticed and at once began 
following him, but always keeping care- 
fully on the opposite side of the house. 
She would stop when he stopped, and 
move forward when he moved. Evidently 
her keen sense of hearing told her exactly 
where he was. Twice they went around 
the cabin. 

The moment son gave up and sat down 
on a rock by the salt block to watch 
and wait, she stole up quietly behind him 
and made herself known. Then she 
smelled and tasted the salt. 

Wild animals have problems to solve, 
too. Down canyon, the beavers had one. 
A pack rat had built a nest on top of one 
of their mud homes. They didn’t like 
his audacity, and angrily slapped their 
broad tails on the mud walls just below 
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him, but he coolly ignored them. 

The beavers couldn’t tear the nest 
away because the pack rat had covered 
and fenced it in with rose briers and 
cactus. 

Then the smart beavers used one of 
their best tricks. They built up the top 
of their dam with a few days’ work and 
the moving water level floated away the 
briers, cactus, nest and all. 

There was the squirrel who had his 
home in a neat hole and pocket within a 
tall black pine. 

He had a bout with a woodpecker one 
day. They sped around and around on 
the tree with the squirrel pouring out his 
anger in loud chatter and the woodpecker 
screeching back noisily: Each time the 
woodpecker tried to get into the hole, 
he lost a cloud of feathers. Finally he 
gave up and flew away. 

At once the squirrel rushed down to 
the ground and carefully selected a stick 
of the desired length and thickness for 
his purpose. He dropped the stick sev- 
eral times on his way up the tree but at 
last made it and stuck it safely into the 
hole. Thus with his door barricaded he 
relaxed and went about his nut gathering 
with no worry about a return visit of the 
woodpecker. 

Wild animals are mighty smart. 


Our Postage Stamp Horses 


ANY countries have featured the 

horse at one time or another on 
their postage stamps, but the United 
States probably leads all the rest in the 
matter of equine adhesives. 

Most of us will readily recall the Pony 
Express stamp issued a few years ago 
to mark the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of that pioneer service. The 
stamp, a three-center, pictured a rider 
astride one of the wiry ponies as it 
galloped along the historic Pony Express 
trail somewhere between St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and Sacramento, California. 

This postage stamp pony is just one 
of several postal tributes to members of 
the horse family. The first of the sort 
came out in 1869, depicting a horseman 
riding across the plains in the opening 
year of the Pony Express service. 

That Pony Express stamp of 1869, by 
the way, was the first in the country to 
‘vary the monotony of displaying the 
portraits of famous Americans of the 
past. It was fitting that the pony, symbol 
of the 19th century Western pioneering, 
should set the precedent. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition is- 
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sue of 1898 included a stamp that fea- 
tured a team of horses under the caption 
“Farming in the West.” Another stamp 
in the set depicted a mounted Indian and 
a buffalo. 

The parcel post stamps of 1912 fea-. 
tured a rural mail carrier among the 
various modes of mail transportation 
and delivery. It pictured old Dobbin and 
the mail cart standing at ease. 

In many other instances, of course, the 
horse is merely incidental to the gen- 
eral scene or the historical event that is 
being postally commemorated. Typical 
are two or three battle scenes from the 
liberty-winning days when America was 
young. 

All we need now to complete the pic- 
ture is a philatelic tribute to Paul Re- 
vere’s horse—and one of the Georgia or 
Missouri mules that helped tame the 
American wilderness in covered wagon 
times. The former would be a welcome 
item to every school boy collector who has 
been assigned the school room task of 
learning “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere.” 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 


Which Was Which? 


By M. BURNHAM 


‘-PPARENTLY quite a bit could be 
said upon the subject of a dog’s 
memory. A recent newspaper item which 
made the front page told of a dog’s re- 
turn home to his family after a thirty- 
month absence. 

The return of this dog to his welcom- 
ing family happened almost simultane- 
ously with the return of our own dog, 
“Pete,” whom we had not seen for about 
a year and a half. Moreover, Pete left 
us as a four-month-old fox terrier pup 
and came back a full-grown dog. As we 
had felt very much at the time of Pete’s 
disappearance that he kad met with 
death as a result of foul play we were 
not sure that this aog had once been our 
little pup. This dog looked like Pete, 
acted like him and answered to his name. 
He seemed very much at home with us, 
too, yet it was quite possible that this 
was a dog who had strayed away from 
his home. 

Our eleven-year-old boy, Billy, was 
jubilant. But Billy’s father said, “We 
can’t keep this dog. He doesn’t belong 
to us.” 

We turned the dog out of our house 
but he would not leave the yard. 

I decided to try and find out who, if 
anyone, laid claim to this dog. 

Inquiry brought out the fact that some 
man in charge of a filling station not too 
far distant from our home owned the 
dog. To this man we went; Billy and 
Pete and I. 

This man, whose name I do not know, 
was greasing a car. 

“TI understand this dog belongs to you. 
He has been visiting us voluntarily. He 
seems so much like a pup we had about 
a year and a half ago that we can’t help 
being interested in him. Just for the 
record and to clear up for us the mystery 
surrounding our pup’s disappearance, 
will you please tell us just a bit about 
this fellow’s history insofar as you are 
acquainted with it.” 

He told us that he had _ rescued 
“Raffles,” as he had named this dog, 
when he was a pup about four months’ 
old from a pond where some boys had 
thrown him, after having tied tin cans 
loaded with rocks about his neck. These 
statements of fact confirmed our previ- 
ous belief that certain boys who were 
neighbors of ours had tried to do away 
with our pup from sheer maliciousness. 
Other details of time, place and coinci- 
dence checked, resulting in the proof that 
this dog was indeed our lost pup, grown 
now to doghood; the dog who remem- 
bered the days of his puppyhood. 

Our friend, and Pete’s, told us that we 
might have his “Raffles” for our Pete, 
because he said that he had felt for some 
time that a filling station was not really 
the best kind of a home for a dog any- 
way. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Photo by San Francisco Call-Bulletin from International 


"Jeannie," the collie, becomes foster mother for her friend "Kittsie's" five kittens. 


No more interesting stories can be found than those of — 


Animals the News 


AN you imagine finding a dog swim- 

ming around in the ocean two miles 
offshore; or finding a deer right in your 
own back yard; or, perhaps, coming out 
of your house to find that several thou- 
sand bees had set up housekeeping in 
your hedge? Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it 
—yet, those are just a few of the animal 
stories that have been in the news lately. 

* * * 

As for the sea-going dog, he was a 
Great Dane, who apparently had made up 
his mind to swim back to the old country 
—to see if there really was “something 
rotten in Denmark,” as the saying goes. 

Luckily for him, two yachtsmen from 
Quincy, Massachusetts, happened along 
and fished him out of the ocean, two 
miles out. 

The men said the dog was swimming 
strongly in the direction of Europe when 
they spotted him. At first, they thought 
it was a seal, but as they drew closer, 
they saw it was a large dog. In the boat 
were Kenneth McManus, his son, Peter, 
and Kenneth’s brother, George. It took 
all three of them to haul the king-sized 
dog into their sailboat. Then they took 
him home where he was later claimed by 
William Carolyn, of Dorchester. 

The Great Dane’s owner offered an 
explanation as to why his pet was out in 
the middle of lobsterland. It seems that 
Carolyn and a friend were at a camp on 
Sheep Island when they saw four men 
offshore in a disabled boat. They put 
off in their motor boat to aid the be- 
calmed sailors and forgot to take the dog 
with them. The Great Dane, who usu- 
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ally goes on all his master’s excursions, 
must have taken to the water in pursuit 
and kept right on swimming until the 
fishermen rescued him. 

* * * 

And there really was a deer in Newton, 
Massachusetts. While Mrs. Marjory M. 
Harting was catching a few winks of 
sleep in a beach chair on her back lawn 
the other day, she was startled by seeing 
a deer leap over the fence right into her 
own back yard. Her two children saw 
it, too, so she knew she couldn’t have been 
dreaming. 

Over another fence sped the deer and 
was soon out of sight. But after that 
episode Mrs. Harting is more ready to 
believe that wildlife is close by. 

* * * 

About those bees, Arthur Flint walked 
boldly out of his own front door, in 
Somerville, the other day and down the 
familiar front walk — but he turned 
around quickly and bolted indoors as fast 
as he could run. Almost anyone would 
do the same thing, because several thou- 
sand bees had set up housekeeping in his 
hedge. 

The only solution he could think of was 
to call a professional beekeeper who was 
glad to get a new swarm of bees and 
obligingly came and relieved Mr. Flint 
of his unwelcome visitors. 

* 

Then, out in San Francisco, California, 
there is “Jeannie,” a collie dog, who is in 
her glory as foster mother for five kit- 
tens at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Turner. The mother of the kittens, 


“Kittsie,” is a good friend of Jeannie 

and the latter takes charge of her 

friend’s litter whenever the mother cat 

leaves the house on important business. 
* * 


Somewhere there is a dog wandering 
around bedecked with jewels, real ones, 
too —and all because the 4-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. E. C. Tike “dressed up” 
a stray dog that wandered into their 
home on St. Simons Island, Georgia. 

The little girl used her mother’s finery, 
including an heirloom diamond lavaliere. 
Unfortunately, the dog got tired of play- 
ing and wandered off. 

Mrs. Tike and an insurance company - 
offered a reward of $1,000 for the return 
of the jewels. Oh, where, oh, where, has 
that little dog gone? 

* * * 

Strange things happen in the Middle 
West. In Piedmont, Missouri, a horse 
ran over an automobile. Yes, we hear 
too often of an automobile’s running 
over a child or a dog or a cat, but it 
certainly is a little out of the ordinary 
to hear of a horse running over an auto- 
mobile — and it wasn’t one of those 
midget cars, either. 

Charles Hartline, the rider, was only 
slightly hurt when he fell off his steed. 
The horse was shaken up a bit, but is 
otherwise all right. But the car—a new 
model—was sent to a garage for major 
repairs to the sides, top and replacement 
of broken glass. 

No doubt, the city fathers of that town 
are putting up signs along the roads— 
“Drive carefully, horses approaching.” 
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“Bucky” 


Come 
Home 


By EDWARD L. VAN DYKE 


F “Bucky,” the pet deer of the Watson 
Tappan family of Lockwood, New 
York, only were aware all humans are 
not as kind as the two families of two- 
legged creatures he has known in his 
year of life, he wouldn’t run away again. 
For Bucky doesn’t know there are men 
who swagger about with guns and call 
it sport to shoot a beautiful animal for 
food they do not need. He isn’t aware 
there are roaming dogs that would chase 
him until he no longer could evade them. 
As it is Bucky is probably extremely 
lucky to be alive today. 

Last fall, when Bucky was a mere baby, 
with spindly, trembling legs, he was 
found frightened and alone in a field on 
the Tappan farm at Lockwood, near 
Waverly. His mother was gone—dead, 
perhaps—and Bucky was lonely and be- 
wildered. 

The Tappans and their two children 
are big-hearted people. Bucky was taken 
to the Tappan home, fed, petted and 
taught to do tricks. He grew up un- 
afraid of two-legged creatures—learned 
the Tappans were his friends. He would, 
when prompted, leap over chairs and 
other obstacles; make himself at home on 
a living room rug and even lie down on 
a davenport. 

It was a wonderful life — but last 
March Bucky grew restless and decided 
he wanted to see something of the world. 
He disappeared completely and the Tap- 
pans, broken-hearted, gave him up for 
lost. 

But Bucky wasn’t lost to the Tappans. 

One day recently Bucky showed up at 
Pine City, a little community south of 
Elmira near the Pennsylvania State line 
and a good 30 miles east of his old home 
at Lockwood. Bucky knew nothing of 
geography—but he knew he was lone- 
some for human companionship. 


Waiting’s End! . . . 


He’s older now, and yet | feel 
That when a step is heard 

Along the gravel path again 
No one need say a word! 
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"Bucky" and Mary Faye Dunham. 


So it was that Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Dunham looked out of their home—to 
see a strange sight—their children play- 
ing in the yard with a nearly full grown 
deer. They were even more surprised 
when the deer followed the children right 
into the house, calmly stretching himself 
out on the floor. 

The Dunhams, of course, fell in love 
with Bucky. But they were unselfish— 
they knew the deer must have been some- 
body’s pet—probably was greatly desired 
by his former owners. 

They telephoned a newspaper at El- 
mira. A photographer came and after 
Bucky had posed with the Dunham’s 15- 
year-old daughter, Mary Faye, they 
awaited results. 

Results were prompt. The very next 
day Mrs. Tappan drove to the Dunham 
home. When Bucky’s delight at seeing 
his former mistress clearly proved owner- 
ship, the Dunhams bade Bucky good-bye. 

Mrs. Tappan entered her car; in 
climbed Bucky—auto rides were an old 
story to him—and along the 30-mile trip 
people stared at an odd sight—a deer, 
very much alive, peering out of a car 
window—and now and then nuzzling the 
driver’s neck. 

Bucky has resumed his old routine at 
the Tappan home. The Tappans, of 
course, are hoping Bucky will not have 
the wanderlust again. He might not be 
so lucky next time, and find new friends 
like the Dunhams. 


| think again the puppy-bounce 
Will spring into each limb 

And he'll be first to welcome back 
His master! . . . God, to him! 


Animal Tails 


By F. J. WORRALL 


|e the animal kingdom there are all 

sorts of tails — they may be fat or 
thin, long or short, prehensile or non- 
prehensile and they all vary in appear- 
ance, according to use or need. The uses 
of some are obvious, others are obscure. 
Thus, the fat tail is a food store anal- 
ogous to the camel’s hump. That of the 
beaver is used as a paddle to propel him 
through the water; there is also a belief 
that he uses it to plaster mud on his 
dwelling or lodge but this story has no 
foundation. 

The tail as a balancer is often seen in 
the domestic cat as it walks along the 
narrow margin of a top fence. Its tail 
twitches from side to side to retain an 
even balance; invariably a cat’s tail is 
also an index of its mood. 

A dog running at high speed always 
makes use of its tail as an aid in chang- 
ing its course; it is also used as an index 
of mood—whether it be joy or deep de- 
jection. 

Opossums possess a highly prehensile 
tail. With those species in which a 
pouch is absent, the young ones are con- 
veyed upon the back of the female, who 
holds her tail over her back so that her 
infants may cling to that member with 
their own prehensile tails, a sort of strap- 
hanging device that combines safety with 
efficiency. 

The Ring-Tailed Lemur uses his long 
and handsomely ringed appendage to 
complete his toilet-—and at the same time 
uses it as a cushion to sit upon. 

It is not known generally that the 
lion’s tail, which ends in a bushy tuft of 
hair, conceals a small spur-like growth, 
or “nail.” The utility of this is un- 
known. Small kangaroos possess a s:mi- 
lar spur at the end of their tails. 

The most highly prehensile tails among 
reptiles are those of the chameleons. On 
the move these creatures use their tails 
as additional hands or feet, but when at 
rest that member is coiled in close spiral. 

The tail of the scorpion is highly flex- 
ible. Armed with poison glands, it is 
capable of inflicting a dangerous sting. 

The stump-tailed lizard, native of Aus- 
tralia, has a tail so nearly resembling his 
head that he was formerly thought to 
have two heads, and was known as a 
Two-Head Lizard. Before it hibernates 
for the winter, it eats heartily and ac- 
cumulates a large amount of fat upon its 
tail, thus providing for scanty times. 
The fat-tailed Gecko, which feeds on in- 
sects and grubs, is another lizard that 
stores fat in its tail. 
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Society News 


Riding Stable Horses 


A FINE of $200 was recently paid by 
a riding stable owner after an 
officer of the S. P. C. A. and a police 
officer were called to the stable in regard 
to a sick horse. Seven horses were found 
in the stable, all in a weakened and 
starved condition, one of them being too 
weak to stand. There was no sign of 
any feed. 

Taken into court, the owner of the 
stable said that the horses were given 
plenty of hay and that they did not need 
grain. However, the prosecution claimed 
that the horses were weak from starva- 
tion, and a fine of $200 was imposed. The 
defendant appealed the fine, but later 
withdrew the appeal and paid in full. 

Three different riding stables were 
warned to keep a better watch on their 
riders, when complaints were received 
that their horses were being overdriven. 


Chrysler’s Radio Program 


HRYSLER’S Radio Program, “Ani- 

mal World Court,” broadcast over 
seventy stations between 5:30 and 7:30 
P.M., has been acclaimed by dog lovers. 
It is devoted entirely to the interests of 
pet owners, and is closely tied in with 
local humane and animal welfare.organi- 
zations, including the Massachusetts 


S. P.C. A. 

The American Humane Association, 
through Carlton E. Buttrick, in recogni- 
tion of benefits derived from this pro- 
gram, presented David A. Wallace, Presi- 
dent of the Chrysler Sales Division of 
the Chrysler Corporation, with a citation. 


David A. Wallace receiving citation from 
Carlton E. Buttrick. 


October 1948 


Kathleen Driscoll, X-Ray technician at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, telling 
"Cookie" not to eat any more balls. 


No More Balls for “Cookie” 


HIS little cocker spaniel has sworn 

off from playing with small rubber 
balls. Miss Kathleen Driscoll, X-Ray 
technician at the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, is pointing to the ball as 
shown in the X-Ray which was taken 
before “Cookie” was operated on, while 
in her left hand she is holding the ball 
which was removed intact. The puppy 
is recovering nicely from his operation, 


Boys with Guns 
'E constantly read in the papers of 
: tragedies connected with boys with 
guns, sometimes deliberate shooting and 
sometimes accidental, which could have 
been prevented if the boys had not been 
allowed to have guns. Our Society often 
receives complaints in regard to boys 
shooting at animals. In one neighbor- 
hood complaints were received that two 
cats had been shot. One cat’s leg was 
so badly shattered that it was necessary 
to put the animal to sleep. Another cat, 

though shot twice, will recover. 

One of our officers called on the parents 
of a thirteen-year-old boy, who had been 
shooting at animals and explained to them 
that the penalty for giving a minor an air 
gun or ammunition for it was not less than 
one hundred nor more than five hundred 
dollars. The mother promised to take the 
gun away from the boy. 


much to the relief of his owner, Mr. 
John Mason of Roxbury, and apparently 
is greatly interested in his picture. 

The doctors here at the Hospital urge 
owners of pets not to give them toys 
which can be easily swallowed, as too 
often this happens during play, and then 
it is necessary to operate in order to 
remove the foreign body. 


Killing of Dogs 

HE police called in our Society on 

receiving a report of the shooting 
of a dog. It seems the animal had been 
acting strangely and the owner called in 
a veterinarian, who found that the ani- 
mal had been shot and injured so badly 
that it was necessary to put it to sleep. 
A man was contacted who claimed that 
he had found the dog chasing his cows 
and shot at it, but said that he did not 
think he had hit the animal. However, 
he was brought into court and fined 


$25.00. 


A complaint was received that a man 
had shot a dog which had come into his 
yard and then clubbed it to death, in the 
presence of eight children who all ran 
screaming home to their parents to tell 
the story. Our Society took this man 
into court and advised him to plead 
guilty. A fine of $10.00 was imposed. 
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By 2 and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 

or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
. judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do out best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


Baby calf stops play to say hello to his mother. 


My Baby Calf 
By Jean Johnson (Age 9) 


M* calf is brown and white with blue eyes. Her 

horns are just coming and she thinks she is the 
boss of the field. Our other calf is smaller, so she 
bosses her and all our other animals. When she was 
small, we spoiled her and named her “Baby.” Now 
she is so stubborn we wish we hadn’t spoiled her. One 
day I got on her back. She didn’t like that, so she threw 
me over her head and I landed in a pail. 

We all like her so much that we can’t sell her, so we 
keep her and feed her hay, grain and water. Once 
in awhile she goes out in the field and has a good time 
with the other calf. They romp and play together for 
hours. 


Be Kind to Animals Week, May 1-7, 1949 
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top of Buster. 


By Samuel M. Putnam (Age 8) 


USTER BEAR” was a strong little bear for his age. 
He was just seven years old. But the reason he 
was strong was that his father was teaching him how 
to cuff. He practiced cuffing his father. One day his 
father was out to find some honey while Mother Bear 
stayed home and cleaned house and Buster played out. 
Suddenly Buster saw the bushes move. He wanted to 
call. He had to call. So he did call, ““M-m-mum-my.” 
Mother came running so fast she fell down right on 
She said, ““What is the matter?” 

Buster said, “I saw the bushes move; and I smelled 
the air and I smelled Man, that funny creature with 
only two legs.” 

Mother said, ‘‘Come quickly with me and I will show 
you a hiding place.’’ So Buster went with Mother. 
When they had got to the hiding place, they could just 
see the hunter come with his gun and some funny things 
that looked like boards. After the hunter had gone, 
Mother said, “Those boards were traps!’ Buster 
shivered, but Mother said, “Do not be afraid for they 
will not hurt you.” 

When Father came home, Buster was so excited that 
he nearly knocked Father over. After Buster had 
told Father all about the hunter, Father said, “Do not 
fear Man, but it is better to stay away from Man.” 
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*“Smokey’s”’ Scare 
By Rosalyn Jean Rosenthal (Age 14) 
NE sunny afternoon “Smokey” came upon an 
opened cellar door. She was so curious, she 
walked right inside. Imagine her fright when someone 
came along and locked her in accidentally! She cried 
and cried, but nobody could hear her. 

Finally someone opened the door the next day. 
Smokey was glad to see me there. I picked her up, 
and held her in my arms tightly. 

“T hope this will teach you not to snoop around in 
other people’s cellars,” I said, “You know that curiosity 
can kill a cat.” 

She began purring, and was grateful to be home 
again. a 


My Pony 
By Susi Clump (Age 10) 

M* pony’s name is “The Black Charger.” He is a 

show pony. When I showed him this summer 
I won ‘five ribbons. When I feed him his oats, I just 
jiggle the bucket and he comes with a whinny to the 
door of his stall. He is very polite when I feed him 
an apple and does not take the whole thing at once. 
He takes small bites out of it like we do. I am very 
fond of my pet. 
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Photo by Rona V. Wethey, Courtesy Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 


"Sox," the Hallowe'en Cat. 


My Cat 


By LaVern Shellage (8 years) 


I have a cat: 
His name is “Sox.” 
He is black as jet 
And sly as a fox. 


He has fur 
As soft as silk; 


He comes in each morning 
For a dish of milk. 


Our Jack-O-Lantern 
We hauled a pumpkin from the field 


And carved a funny face. 
His eyes are crinkled up with mirth, 
His nose is out of place. 


His mouth is spread from ear to ear, 
His teeth a sight to see. 

And when I look at him and smile, 
He laughs right back at me. 


—Mary Holman Grimes, in “The Young Pilgrim” 


October 1948 


Horse Named “George” 
(A True Story) 


THs is a true story of two little girls and a horse 

named “George.” It seems that during the War 
Between the States Mary and Milly lived in a rambling 
log-house down south with an older sister and their 
Aunt Amelia; and that one August afternoon they 
came into the house after the Federal cavalry had 
made araid. Aunt Amelia lay on the lounge, sobbing. 
Something was wrong. 

“Where is George, Aunt Amelia?” 

“Those Yankees took him off to Carthage. I know 
that Miss Sallie will be heartbroken when she hears 
of it.” 

Mary and Milly grabbed their pink sunbonnets and 
went out the door like,—well, like two streaks of 
lightning let us say; but they called back: “Tell sister 
we’ve gone for George.” It seems that by going ‘‘across 
lots” they might be able to catch up with the cavalry 
before it gained the Carthage Pike. But a vicious dog 
chased them into a yard. They shrieked and the owner 
came to the door. 

“Oh, do come and take your dog away! For we’re 
in a dreadful hurry.” 

No doubt the owner was surprised but quite ready 
to help them get away. At last they caught sight of 
blue uniforms in the distance. It took perhaps five 
minutes to come up near the blue coats and Mary waved 
her bonnet—and the captain drew rein. So did the 
entire company. Milly, going up to the man in front, 
asked: “Are you the captain, sir?” The astonished 
officer admitted that he was. — 

“Then sir, do, oh please do, give us back George!” 
A magnificent bay nickered at the sound of his name. 

“He was the only horse we had and we would miss 
him like he was one of our family,” came the further 
appeal. Mary went over to “George” and fastened 
her fingers in his dark mane; but the young officer tried 
to make it clear that all such captures became General 
Payne’s. 

“But oh, sir, just think how your own little girls at 
home would feel if some big, strange men were to 


take away their own dear horse!” 


A change came into the captain’s face. He turned 
to the man whom “George” was bearing and com- 
manded: “Dismount and give that horse to these 
children!” 

The captain alighted and took a blanket from under 
his own saddle and put it on George. Can’t you picture 
Mary and Milly in their pink sunbonnets riding joy- 
fully home on George’s back? And don’t you think 
they were two brave little girls? 


—Clarence M. Lindsay 
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“Shep,” Hero Dog 


By CHRISTINE GOLDSMITH 


HEP” was only a three-year-old dog 
but he showed what stuff he was 
made of during a grass and forest fire. 
It had been an unusually hot, dry sum- 


mer. Fields, pastures and forests were 
dry as tinder. Shep was just an ordi- 
nary dog yet he heroically rescued from 
death a flock of sheep that were in his 
care. 

A grass fire starting in a grain field 
owned by Shep’s master was the trouble- 
maker. Fanned by a strong breeze the 
flames swept rapidly toward the farm 
buildings and dry pastures. All the 
ranch-hands were valiantly fighting the 
flames, intent on saving the buildings. In 
the excitement no one thought of the 
danger the flock of sheep in the nearby 
pasture was in. But Shep sensed that 
danger to his charges. 

With no urging or directing, and un- 
noticed, he ran to the flock, rounded the 
bewildered, frightened animals and hur- 
ried them into the corral around the 
watering trough. In herding the sheep 
to safety he was forced to run through 
the burning grass and his heavily furred 
paws caught fire. Running to the water- 
ing trough he jumped in and put out the 
fire burning his paws. Then his dog 
instinct made him aware that six sheep 
had been left behind in the rush. He 
hurried back through the smoke and fire 
to their rescue. By this time the fire 
had rapidly approached the missing six 
sheep and the brave dog had to run 


through burning grass and stubble to 
reach them. It was impossible to take 
them along the usual route because of 
the fire, and the fence cut off all escape. 
But the undaunted Shep snapped at the 
heels of the frightened animals and fi- 
nally forced them to push down the fence 
so that an opening could be made and a 
safe avenue to the corral opened. 

Shep’s duty had been well done, every 
sheep was safely in its place but at the 
painful cost of badly burned feet for the 
dog. 

For days Shep could scarcely hobble 
around, but when it came time mornings 
and evenings to drive his charges to and 
from the pasture he was right on the 
job. No human with burned feet could 
have been as faithful as this heroic dog. 
His own personal danger mattered not 
to him, his duty came first. 
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Shelter at Winchester 
HE Winchester Shelter reports a busy 
year, and Mr. Arthur H. Bryer, who 
is in charge, states that 3,828 miles were 
traveled in responding to calls, with 625 
ambulance trips. There were 594 cats 
cared for, 119 dogs, 17 small animals, 
and 34 birds. 

At the request of the owners, Mr. 
Bryer brought 95 animals to the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital in Boston for 
treatment. 


In Memory of Our Gordon Setter ... 


When first you came to us in prewar days 
| felt almost as if a boy 
And life seemed still so full of joy. 


O’er paths of countless lands and climes we 
roamed. 

When you could run and | could whistle 

Though you got caught into some thistle. 
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(Aged 14 years and 3 months) 


Then times would change and jolly places 
too; 

| saw you knew when things went “bad”— 

Your insight told you | was sad. 


From Danube shores to Cambridge elms we 
strolled; 

In wordless harmony you sp2nt your years 

And now you're gone, alas, | find no tears. 


Irving Hart — Rotarian 


OW many of our members know the 
Paul Harris of the Philippines? He 

is directly responsible for the Philippine 
Band of Mercy. As its Executive Secre- 
tary he is carrying on his shoulders much 
of the work started by our Rotary in 
curing harelips and children’s deform- 
ities. He is the friend of all the Philip- 
pine lepers from San Lazaro to Culion. 
They all know him as Daddy Hart. He 
is Granddaddy Long Legs to all of our 
Camp Fire Girls. For years he has made 
that work his hobby without pay or hon- 
orary title. He is a poor man, very poor, 
nearly eighty years old, still he spends 
his centavos and declining vitality for the 
benefit of Philippine unfortunates. He 
is doing our work without fanfare or 
expectation of reward. Last week he 
buried his 80-year-old Rotary Ann, his 
wife. I use that term advisedly, for he is 
at heart a perfect Rotarian. Toothless, 
dressed in khaki, he rides in no limou- 
sine, but is carried by his 80-year-old 
legs, when he has not the fare to ride in 
a carretela. You should know that blue- 
eyed Samaritan, for he is exactly that. 
He is no beggar for Irving Hart. Heisa 
giver, our number one philanthropist. 
He begs only for funds to bring health 
and happiness to Philippine unfortu- 
nates. He is America’s best foreign Am- 
bassador. Let us not wait to place a 
wreath or monument over his grave or to 
pass resolutions. This testimonial is 
merely to show him now how we appreci- 
ate his service above self. Let us read 
again the little poem in our Balita No. 51. 


Let’s Tell Him Now 


For no matter how you shout it 
He won’t hear a word about it 
He won’t know how many teardrops you 


have shed. 


If you think some praise is due him, 
Now’s the time to give it to him, 
He can’t read what's on his tombstone when 


he’s dead. 
—In the Rotary Balita 


By ANDREW J. ONDERDONK 


Whene’er | looked at you | could be sure 
Always to see your lovely eyes 
That pierced through me as were they wise. 


The ships we took may come and men will 
go. 

In happier days you were my friend 

So thoughts of you can never end. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
and the MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Titles in hold-face type are of books or booklets. 


Our Dumb Animals, monthly publication of our 
Societies, $1 per year. 


Colored Poster, 17 x 22 inches......... 5 cts. 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty, Sewell, attractively illus- 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow.... .50 ‘* ‘* 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, Saunders ...............- cloth, 65 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$0.50 per 100 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs........... 1.50 ‘* ‘“ 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider....... ma 
Rabies vs. Running Fits................ — 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .75 
‘‘Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........ cloth, $0.45 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.75 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer......... .75 ‘* “ 


The Air-Gun and the Birds............ 
About the Cat 

“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 

Cats Deserve Your Care........ - 


About Other Animals 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, (pe... * 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. sah 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, "yarm 

Cruelty at 


The Jack London Club 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club?..........$0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Humane Education 


The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley. ...Sample Free 
$5.00 per 100 

Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

DE, Sample Free, $2.00 per 100 
Lessons in Kindness....... . each, 5 cts.; $3.50 per 100 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

cation, 32 PP. each, 10 cts. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Row- 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

wee), Garett J. cloth, $1.25 
‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants........ each, 25 cts. 


Friends of Fur and Feather.3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play..3 cts. each; 10 for 25c 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’’ 

3 cts., each; 10 for 25 cts. 
I’ll Never Hunt Again, play. .3 cts. each; 5 for 10 cts. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 

Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. ea., .50 ‘* ‘* 
Need of the Hour. 
Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes, 

by Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., 

Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 

Week, Guy Richardson. ...3 cts. each; 10 for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Humane Society, 8S. P. C. A., 
or Band of $2.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 
blue ground with gilt letters and bor- 


‘‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant............- 25 cts. 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .50 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy..... cdcdale 
Band of Mercy Register..........e++e+. 10 cts. 


tion with any other similar Society. 


Property, describe the property.) 


be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ‘for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 
Property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue Boston 15 Mass Information and advice will 


as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 


dollars (or, if other 


Liberal Annuity Rates 


ADVANTAGES 

No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. Neo 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* 


Write for additional information. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The Management of our invested funds 
is a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Life $500 00 Associate Annual 1000 
Sustaining Annual 100 00 Active Annual 500 
Supporting Annual 50 00 Annual 200 
Contributing Annual 25 00 Children’s 100 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors four distinct radio programs. 


In Boston and Springfield, "Animals in 
the News" is broadcast by William A. 
Swallow each Saturday, at 2:45 P.M., over 
WBZ and WBZA—1030 on your dial. 


In Boston, ‘Animal Club of the Air" is 
presented by Albert A. Pollard each Satur- 
day, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX—I510 


on your dial. 


In Boston, “'Animaland” is presented by 
Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 8:45 
A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is 
broadcast by Charlena Kibbe each Tues- 
day, at 2:15 P.M., over WSPR—1270 on 
your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Dervice 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Shese Cre Ymportant (Days 


ES, these are school days, once again—days that are, perhaps, 
the most important in the lives of the children throughout the 
land. Then it is that they learn the lessons that will enable 
them to take their proper places as adults and citizens. 


And to be a good citizen, to be able to govern fairly and wisely, a child 
must learn to be kind and tolerant and understanding. If, then, he is 
taught understanding and kindness to animals while young, he will learn 
to encompass all living creatures in these teachings. Kindness is, indeed, a 
prerequisite to good citizenship. 


Would you like to help to build the world of tomorrow along the 
paths of your own desire? Here is how you can do it. 


Buy a ticket on the ‘Kindness Train” Express! 


The procedure is simple. Just pick out some library, school, or child 
—in your community or some other city and make a personal donation 
of a year’s subscription. Just fill out the blank below and send it with 
the subscription price of $1.00 to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 


All aboard for the “Kindness Train!” 


“Kindness Train’ Express 


This coupon good for one year's adventure in kindness, justice and mercy. 


| enclose my check for $ Please send a year's subscription (or subscriptions) to 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


NAME__ 
STREET. 
CITY. 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
YOUR NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
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